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Mercer— A  Fragment  of  History. 

Tbe  origin  of  proper  names  is  a  study  of 
great  interest.  They  do  not  fall  out  by 
chance.  In  many  cases,  they  were  given  to 
the  rivers,  mountains,  and  even  towns  of 
the  county  by  the  dusky  Indian.  As  a  rale, 
all  such  Ate  noted  for  theit  beauty  and  ryth¬ 
mical  sound.  Attest:  Susquejbanna, Juniata, 
Kittatinny,  Gctorora,  Allegheny,  Manonga- 
hela,  Kittanning,  Pymatuning,  Gonoquen- 
nessing,  etc.,  etc, 

Both  the  town  and  the  county  of  Mercer 
were  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Hugh  Mercer 
concerning  whom  not  as  much  is  generally 
hnown  as  should  be  relative  to  a  disting¬ 
uished  namesake.  Hugh  Mercer  was  born 
in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1721.  After  being 
liberally  educated,  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine.  In  the  memorable  battle  of  Cul- 
loden,  between  the  forces  of  Charles  Ed¬ 
ward  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Dr. 
Mercer  served  as  Assistant  Surgeon.  The 
Scotch  army  being  defeated  and  the  Pretend¬ 
er  compelled  to  flee, Dr.  Mercer  left  his  native 
country  a  refugee,  and  came  to  America..  «, 
He  located  near  Greeneastle,  Franklin  Co., 

Pa  ,  about  the  year  1750,  and  was  the  first 
practising  physician  of  the  county. 

His  location  was  a  wild  one,  and  not  des¬ 
tined  to  prove  a  very  lucrative  field  for 
medical  practice  by  a  stranger.  The  region 
was  sparsely  settled  by  whites,  and  open  to 
coiistant  incursions  from  the  wily  and  trea¬ 
cherous  red  man  of  the  forest.  He  remain¬ 
ed,  however,  without  injury  or  fear  until 
the  Indians,  emboldened  by  Braddock’s  de¬ 
feat  in  1755,  made  frequent  and  bloody 
forays  into  the  Kittatinny  or  Cumber¬ 
land  valley.  To  protect  themselves  against 
these  incursions,  the  settlers  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  military  companies,  of  one  of 
which  Dr.  Mercer  was  made  Captain.  His 
commission  was  dated  March  6th,  1756.  His 
company,  a  part  of  the  troops  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Colonel  John  Armstrong,  did  val¬ 
iant  service  in  the  region  of  Mercersburg, 
Welsh  Run  and  Fort  McDowell,  all  within 
the  limits  of  Franklin  county.  Finally,  in 
the  autumn  of  1756,  he  and  his  company 
went  with  Colonel  Armstrong  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Kittanning  -which  Indian 
village  they  surprised  and  destroyed. 

On  this  occasion  he  marched  from  Fort 
Shirley,  in  Huntingdon  county,  at  which 
post  he  discharged  the  duties  of  Surgeon  to 
the  garrison  as  well  as  those  pertaining  to 
his  military  station.  At  Kittanning  he  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  a  rifle 
bullet,  and  was  carried  from  the  field  to  a 
place  of  supposed  safety.  Being  separated 
from  his  companions,  he  was  suddenly  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  savages.  He  saved  himself 
from  capture  by  crawling  into  a  fallen  and 
hollow  tree.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
fight,  the  Indians  stood  upon  the  tree  in 
which  he  was  concealed,  not  suspecting  tus 
presence.  After  the  rout  of  the  savages, 
Mercer  crept  fxom  his  place  of  concealment 


but  found  that  his  friends  had  also  left  the 
field.  His  situation  was  full  of  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  danger.  Faint  from  the  loss  of 
blood,  and  suffering  from  a  severe  wound, 
he  was  alone  in  the  wilderness,  surrounded’ 
by  bloodthirsty  savages,  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  any  settlement  and  with¬ 
out  the  means  of  procuring  subsistence. 
Under  these  trying  circumstances, his  intel¬ 
ligent  courage  did  not  forsake  him.  He  de¬ 
termined  to  reach  Fort  Cumberland  which 
then  stood  on  the  present  site  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  Maryland,  a  station  on  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  railroad.  Daring  his  painful  and 
tedious  journey, thither  he  lived  on  roots 
!  berries  and  the  body  of  a  rattle  snake  which 
[  with  difficulty  in  consequence  of  his  wound 
|  he  succeeded  in  killing.  After  encountering 
many  hardships  and  enduring  almost  inex¬ 
pressible  fatigue,  he  reached  the  fort,  but 
not  too  soon,  for  his  powers  of  endurance 
were  about  exhausted.  He  slowly  recover- 
■  ed  and  in  the  followingyear,  1757,  was  made 
commander  of  the  garrison  in  the  fort  at 
Shippensburg,  then  considered  a  frontier 
posf. 

On  the  4tb  of  December,  1757,  he  was 
commissioned  a  Major  in  the  '  forces  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania”  and  “was  posted 
west  ot  the  Susquehanna.”  He  accompan¬ 
ied  the  expedition  of  Gen.  John  Forbes,  the 
following  year  against  Fort  Du  Quesne 
During  this  trip  he  first  met  Washington! 

!  then  a  Brigadier-General  of  Virginia  troops,' 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  intimate 
and  enduring  friendship  which  existed  be¬ 
tween  these  noted  men.  After  the  evacua¬ 
tion  and  burning  of  Fort  Du  Quesne  by  the 
French  and  Indians,  Mercer,  with  the  in¬ 
creased  rank  of  Colonel,  was  left  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  post.  Under  his  direction,  the 
garrison  of  409  men,  embracing  200  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Virginia  troops,  partially  rebuilt 
the  work. 

At  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  and  tbe  consequent  evacuation  of  the 
western- forts  by  the  French,  Mercer  tempor¬ 
arily  retired  from  military  life,  and  at  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  Washington  transfer¬ 
red  his  residence  from  the  wilds  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  valley  to  Fredricksburg,  Ya.,  where 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine. 

When  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out, 

I  he  was  commis  sioned  as  Colonel  in  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  regiment.  Shortly  he  was,  on  the  re¬ 
commendation  of'  Washington,  given  the 
rank  and  position  of  Brigadier-General.  He 
-accompanied  his  chief  during  the  retreat 
tbrough  New  Jersey,  and  “tendered-  him 
valuable  aid  at  the  battle  of  Trenton”  when 
the  Hessians  were  captured  Dec  26,  1776. 
At  the  battle  of  Princeton,  January  3,  1777, 
he  led  the  vanguard  of  the  American  army,’ 
and  while  exhibiting  skill  in  the  handling 
of  his  forces,  his- horse  was  shot  under  him 
and  he  was  compelled  to  continue  the  con¬ 
test  on  foot.  He  was  speedily  surrounded 
by  British  soldiers  who  ordered  him  to 
surrender.  Disregarding  the  summons,  he 
drew  his  sword  and  began  an  unequal  con¬ 
test  with  overpowering  foes.  He  was  finally 
beaten  to  the  ground  with  muskets  and 
brutally  thrust  through  with  bayonets. 
Having  received  seven  wounds,  five  in  his 

body  and  two  in  his  head,  he  was  left  on 
:  the  field  supposed  to  be  dead.  He  was  car¬ 
ried  to  a  neighboring  house  by  a  son  of  Col. 

•  John  Armstrong,  his  old  friend  and  neigh¬ 
bor..  When  Washington  heard  of  the  fate 
of  bis  old  friend  and  compatriot,  he  sent  his 
nephew,  Major  Lewis,  to  watch  over  his  fin¬ 
al  moments  and  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 


dying  hero.  A  few  day3  waving  elapsed  the 
spirit  of  Hugh  Mercer  took  its  flight  to  the 
eternal  world. 

Thus  died  a  brave  and  patriotic  man,  he 
after  whom  both  the  county  and  the  town 
‘were  named.  The  sixty  thousand  people 
now  living  within  the  limits  of  the  county 
and  enjoying  the  liberty  which  he  made 
such  heroic  sacrifices  to  secure,  should  hold 
his  name  in  grateful  and  loving  remem¬ 
brance  Would  it  be  too  much  for  them  to 
erect,  within  the  limits  of  the  Court  House 
square  in  Mercer,  a  granite  shaft  to  attest 
their  devotion  and  gratitude  to  their  patri¬ 
otic  benefactor  ?  J.  Fraise  Richard. 

Mercer,  Pa.,  Oct.  19th,  1887. 
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THE  HISTORY  (^lYTHE  CHURCH. 

/The  Baptist  church  of  Sharon  is  one) 
of  the  pioneer  churches  of  the  bhe- 
nango  valley.  Its  origin  may  be  traced 
to  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Daniel  Phillips, 
of  Peter’s  Creek,  who  came  to  this 
community  in  1802,  and  finding  in  the 
sparcely  settled  county  a  tew  Baptists 
concluded  to  preach  to  them,  and  An¬ 
ally  organized  a  church.  On  the  —  ih 
of  April,  1804,  the  organization  form¬ 
ally  occurred  with  19  members  en¬ 
rolled.  A  pastor  was  at  length  needed,  . 
Negotiations  were  made  to  secure  the 
services  of  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  a  i  evi¬ 
dent  of  New  Jersey.  Money  was  raised 
to  convey  the  minister  and  his  family 
to  Sharon  and  the  distance  of  S00  miles 
was  traversed  by  means  of  oxen  and 
the  family  after  many  days  were  landed 
at  their  rustic  home,  a  log  cabin,  where 
now  stands  the  handsome  residence  of 
Robert  Luce.  Services  were  held  m 
barns,  houses  and  groves  until  130  <, 
when  William  Budd  donated  a  lot,  and 
a  log  meeting  house  20x30  feet  was 
erected,  the  site  being  nearly  the  same 
as  the  old  frame  meeting  house  now 
removed.  In  1811  Rev.  Jones  resigned 
his  pastorate  and  went  to  Wooster,  0.,| 
where  he  died. 

The  second  pastor  was  Rev.  Joshua 
Woodworth,  who  remained  during  the 
trying  period  of  the  second  wai  with 
Great  Britain .  In  1834  Rev.  J acob  Morris , 

was  employed  as  pastor  and  svas  followed 

by  David  Thomas,  who  continued  one 
year.  Rev.  Tiioinas  was  succeeded  in 
1840  by  Rev.  John  Winter,  who  infused 
new  life  into  the  struggling  member¬ 
ship  and  the  first  Sunday  school  was 
established. 

The  old  frame  structure  which  has 
since  been  removed,  was  built  in  1843. 
Dr.  Winter  resigned  in  1844  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Barns  who 
continued  until  1847.  Rev.  Barns  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Thomas  M  .  Greer, 
who  continued  until  1851,  after  -which/ 


£y.  William  Storris  was  pastor.  Rev . 
dr'll.  Rupe  became  pastor  and  contin¬ 
ued  until  1855.  In  1856  Rev.  A.  G. 
Kirk  became  pastor.  Rev.  M.  C.  Hen- 
dron  preached  from  September,  1856, 
to  September,  1857.  Rev.  J .  Moses  was 
minister  until  February,  1859,  when 
Rev.  John  Parker  began  his  labors, 
which  continued  until  1863. 

The  intense  feeling  resulting  from, 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  divided  the 
Congregation.  Rev.  Dinsmore  minis¬ 
tered  to  one  faction  and  Revs.  Winter 
and  Parker  to  another,  in  a  rented 
church.  Reorganization  followed  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  Rev.  Winter 
again  became  pastor.  He  resigned  in 
1867  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J .  V. 
Stratton,  who  was  pastor  from  186 <  to 
1869.  Rev.  David  Williams  was  pastor 
the  succeeding  year.  He  was  followed 
by  Rev.  Jesse  Williams  who  continued 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  The  suc¬ 
ceeding  pastors  have  been:  Rev.  J.  T. 
Griffith,  Rev.  C.  H.  Harvey,  Rev.  A. 
Wilson,  Rev.  J.  B.  Solomon,  who  was 
succeeded  bv  Rev.  H.  C.  Hall,  now  of 
Erie.  Rev*  Hall  began  his  pastorate 
duties  in  1882  and  continued  until  two 
years  ago.  During  his  stay  a  new  brick 
edifice  at  a  cost  of  818,000  was  erected 
and  a  parsonage  at  a  cost  of  $2,700. 
Rev.  Hall  was  succeeded  m  April,  1891, 
by  Rev.  C.  S.  Tinker,  the  present  pas¬ 
tor.  During  Rev.  Tinker’s  connection 
with  the  church  over  $8,000  in  improve- 
merits  b&ve  been  made,  an  increase  of 
200  members  made  to  the  congregation, 
and  an  old  debt  of  $1,165  paid  off.  the 
valuation  of  the  property  in  the 
church’s  control  is  estimated  at  $30,000^  I 
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Recollections  of  Fifty  Tears. 

BY  DANIEL  HARINGTON. 

In  the  years  1818  to  1820  my  father 

took  a  trip  to  Western  Pennsylvania  in 

search  of  better  soil  and  a  more  mild 
climate,  and  took  a  fancy  to  Mercer 
County, in  the  Keystone  State.  He  came 
home  and  sold  his  land  for  what  he 
could  get— perhaps  less  than  the  first 
cost,  getting  little  or  nothing  for  his 
improvements.  He  bought  the  wood 
work  of  a  wagon  and  ironed  it  himself 
and  in  1822  we  bid  good-bye  to  Broome 
County,  its  hardships  and  its  toils,  and 
turned  our  faces  westward  toward  the 
setting  sun.  Our  team  consisted  of  two 
yoke  of  oxen  and  our  progress  was  very 
slow,  but  sure.  The  first  day  a  little 


mug  ot  our  journw.  The  front  oxen 
being  nothing  bnt  steers  at  an 
ed  moment,  wheeled  short  round  a 
broke  the  tongue.  The  dumb  brutes 
had  beeu  raised  from  calves  on  the  old 
homestead  and  were  not  anxious  to  leave 
its  adornments.  It  was  only  a  detain¬ 
er  for  a  short  time.  When  we  were 
again  under  way  our  journey  was  by  the 
wayofOwega  and  Lycoming  County, 
pay  crossing  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
on  the  old  Pittsburg  and  Philadelpia 
Macadamized  turnpike  road,  over 
which  road  goods  were  transported 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  by  fou 
and  six  horse  wagon  teams.  One  ot 
those  wagons  would  *  weigh  almost  as 
much  as  a  passenger  car  ot  to-day ,  an 
would  carry  from  five  to  six  tons.  Those 
teamsters  were  the  most  independent 
set  of  men  that  could  be  immagme  . 
|They  were  at  home  wherever  night 
overtook  them.  Our  way  led  us  through 
'cambria,  Indiana  and  Armstrong 
[counties,  crossing  the  Allegheny  river 
fat  Kittanning  by  ferry.  This  was  be  • 

„  tore  the  noble  river  was  bridged  at  every 
1  county  town  in  the  state-before  her  pop¬ 
ulation  enumerated  four  millions .  and 
i  a  half  of  enterprising  people.  Cambria 
land  Indiana  Counties  are  composed  of  a 
Very  mountainous  country.  It  must 
have  been  that  section  that  called  forth 
the  remark  of  the  Irishman,  that  they 
had  so  much  land  that  they  had  to 
stack  it.”  Thence  our  journey  led  us 
[through  a  part  of  Butler  County  to  Mer- 
Ver,  our  destination,  taking  about  six 
weeks  in  our  slow  way  of  traveling. 
What  a  difference  between  an  ox  team 
and  an  iron  horse.  But  we  were  no 
[annoyed  by  the  cry  of  “all  aboard  or 
“twenty  minutes  for  dinner.  1  baa 
almost,  forgotten  to  relate  one  incident 
which  might  have  been  an  accident. 
We  had  a  long  rifle  and  as  I  thoug 
'myself  almost  a  man,  I  was  sometimes 
allowed  to  carry  it  and  at  one  time  l 
had  cocked  it  and  in  that  condition 
'handed  it  to  my  father.  It  was  what 
was  called  a  double  trigger  and  went  off 
I  at  the  slightest  touch.  My  father  was 
carrying  the  gun  on  his  shoulder  and  a 
[moment  before  the  gun  went  off  he  was 
walking  beside  the  team  right  in  front 
of  where  my  mother  was  riding  in  the 
wagon,  but  as  good  luck  would  have  it 
had  just  stepped  back  when  the  gun  ex¬ 
ploded,  doing  no  harm  except  getting 
me  a  scolding.  (The  gun,  a  flint-lock  at 


that  time,  now  treasured  as  a  relic  of 
former  times  by  S.  H.  Haslet,  is  quite  a 
curiosity,  being  almost  four  feet  long  in 
the  barrel,  weighs  12  pounds  and  has 
killed  many  a  bear ,  deer  and  other  game 
when  this  country  was  much  wilder 
than  now— Ed.)  I  have  handled  that 
deadly  weapon  a  great  deal  since  and 
was  never  as  near  being  an  accessory  to 
an  accident  as  this.  It  was  perhaps  in¬ 
tended  as  a  warning  to  the  boy.  It  was 
in  that  age  before  every  boy  in  defiance 
of  the  law  against  carrying  conceled 
weapons  has  a  seven-shooter  in  his  hip 
pocket.  I  have  forgotten  to  say  anything 
about  my  schooling,  for  of  course  I 
went  to  school  in  the  winter  season, 
forgetting  from  one  winter  to  the  next 
about  all  I  had  learned  the  winter  be¬ 
fore.  I  think  I  was  what  might  be  call-, 
ed,  a  dull  boy,  or  the  teachers’  best 
qualification  consisted  in  handling  the 
rod.  When  the  teacher  asked  the  little 
girl,  pointing  to  a  three-legged  stool,  if 
that  was  the  dunce  block,  the  girl  re¬ 
plied,  that  she  guessed  so  as  the  teach¬ 
er  sat  on  it  most  of  the  time.  Our  home 
in  Mercer  County,  was  located  on  the 
'road  from  Mercer  to  YouDgstown,  one 
mile  from  the  former  place.  The  coun¬ 
ty  was  new  and  deer  and  wild  turkey 
were  plenty,  but  as  I  was  no  hunter 
they  were  comparatively  safe.  I  think 
for  farming  purposes  and  the  produce 
tion  of  all  the  necersaries  which  sup¬ 
port  human  life  Mercer  County,  has  no, 
superior  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  The 
farmer  was  well  paid  for  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  but  there  was  one  drawback. 
Water  was  scarce  and  not  good.  While 
I  lived  there  at  home  one  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  by  the  name  of  Bell,  gave  an  old 
1  fashioned  husking.  He  raised  a  large 
quantity  of  corn  and  I  had  the  honor  of 
an  invitation.  There  were  a  lot  of 
young  men  from  Mercer  Borough  that 
came  out  for  sport.  The  corn  was  pick¬ 
ed  off  the  stalx  in  the  ear  and  hauled  to 
the  edge  of  a  large  orchard  and  piled  in 
a  heap,  perhaps  40  feet  long.  I  think 
the  old  gentleman  calculated  that  he 
■  had  400  bushels  of  ears.  Well  the  husk- 
ers  divided  the  heap  and  the  captains 
.  chose  their  help  and  each  side  did  his 
best,  not  to  husk  the  most  corn,  but  to 
carry  off  the  most.  Kota  tree  in  that 
orchard  but  had  a  pile  of  corn  on  the 
opposite  side.  After  the  pile  had  been 
carried  off  the  men  were  called  into 
supper  and  sat  down  to  a  table,  which. 


Daniel  Harrington  Relates  His  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  Fifty  Years  Ago. 


In  the  years  1818  to  1820,  my  father  took 
a  trip  to  Western  Pennsylvania  in  search 
of  better  soil  and  a  more  mild  climate,  and 
took  a  fancy  to  Mercer  county,  in  the  Key¬ 
stone  State.  He  came  home  and  sold  his 
land  for  what  he  could  get — perhaps  less 
than  tbe4irst  cost,  getting  little  or  nothing 
for  his  improvements.  He  bought  the 
wood  work  of  a  wagon  and  ironed  it  him¬ 
self  and  in  1822  we  bid  goodbye  to  Broome 
county,  its  hardships  and  its  toils,  and 
turned  our  faces  westward  toward  the 
setting  sun.  Our  team  consisted  of  two 
yoke  of  oxen  and  our  progress  was  very 
slow,  but  sure.  The  first  day  a  little  mis¬ 
hap  happened  to  us,  as  a  bad  beginning  of 
our  journey.  The  front  oxen,  being  noth¬ 
ing  but  steers,  at  an  unguarded  moment, 
wheeled  short  round  and  broke  the 
tongue.  The  dumb  brutes  had  been  raised 
from  calves  on  the  old  homestead  and 
were  not  anxious  to  leave  its  adornments. 
_‘_yi-a.s  only  a  detainer  for  a  short  time. 
When  we  were  again  under  way  our 
journey  was  by  the  way  of  Owega  and 
Lycoming  county,  Pa.,  crossing  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Mountains  on  the  old  Pittsburg  and 
Philadelphia  macademized  turnpike  "road, 
over  which  road  goods  were  transported 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  by  four 
and  six-horse  wagon  teams.  One  of  those 
wagons  would  weigh  almost  as  much  as  a 
passenger  car  of  to-day,  and  would  carry 
from  five  to  six  tons.  Those  teamsters 
were  the  most  independent  set  of  men 
that  could  be  imagined.  They  were  at 
home  wherever  night  overtook  them.  Our 
way  led  us  through  Cambria,  Indiana  and 
Armstrong  counties,  crossing  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  river  at  Kittanning  by  ferry.  This 
was  before  the  noble  river  was  bridged  at 
every  county  town  in  the  State— before  the 


population  enumerated  four  'millions’ win 
a  half  of  enterprising  people.  Cambria1 
and  Indiana  counties  are  composed  of  a 
very  mountainous,  country.  TtS  must  have, 
been  the  section  that  called  fdrth  the  re¬ 
mark  of  the  Irishman  that  “tjhey  had  soi 
much  land  that  they  had  tp  stack  it.” I 
Thence  our  journey  led  us  through  a  part, 
of  Butler  county  to  Mere er,/  our  destina-' 
tion,  taking  about  six  weeks  in  our  slow 
way  of  traveling.  What  k  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  ox  team  and  an  iron  horse.  Bub 
we  were  not  annoyed  by  the  cry  of  “all 
aboard”  or  “twenty  minutes  for  dinner.”  II 
had  almost  forgetten  to  relate  one  inci-' 
dent  which  might  have  been  an  accident.1 
We  had  a  long  rifle  and,  as  I  thought,  my-; 
self  almost  a  man,  I  was  sometimes  al¬ 
lowed  to  carry  it  and  at  one  time  I  had, 
cocked  it  and  in  that  condition  handed  it' 
to  my  father.  It  was  what  was  called  a 
double  trigger  and  went  off  at  the  slightest 
touch.  My  father  was  carrying  the  gun  on! 
his  shoulder  and  a  moment  before  the  gun 
went  off  he  was  walking  beside  the  team, 
right  in  front  where  my  mother  was  riding  ' 
in  the  wagon,  but,  as  good  luck  would  have, 
it,  had  just  stepped  back  when  the  gun 
exploded,  doing  no  harm,  expect  gettingi 
me  a  scolding.  ' 

I  have  handled  that  deadly  weapon 
a  great  deal  since  and  was  never  as  near / 
being  an  accessory  to  an  accident  as  this. 

It  was  perhaps  intended  as  a  warning  to' 
the  boy.  It  was  in  that  age  before  every)  1 
boy,  in  defiance  of  the  law  against  carry¬ 
ing  concealed  weapons,  had  a  seven-shoot¬ 
er  in  his  hip  pocket.  I  have  forgotten  to; 
say  anything  about  my  schooling,  for  of! 
course  I  went  to  school  in  the  winter  sea-' 
son.  forgetting  from  one  winter  to  the 
next  about  all  I  had  learned  the  winter; 
before.  I  think  I  was  what  might  be' 
called  a  dull  boy,  or  the  teachers’  best! 
qualification  consisted  in  handling  the' 
rod  When  the  teacher  asked  the  little, 
girl,  pointing  to  a  three-legged  stool,  if 
that  was  the  dunce  block,  the  girl  re-! 
plied  that  she  guessed  so  as  the  teacher 
sat  on  it  most  of  the  time.  Our  home  Ini 
Meicer  county  was  located  on  the  road  I 
from  Mercer  to  Youngstown,  one  mile 
from  the  former  place.  The  countv  was 
new  and  deer  and  wild  turkey  were  plenty . 
but  as  I  was  no  hunter  they  were  com-1 
paratively  safe.  I  think  for  farming  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  production  of  all  the  neces¬ 
saries  which  support  human  life,  Mercer | 
county  has  no  superior  in  Western  Penn-I 
sylvania.  ‘The  farmer  was  well  paid, 
for  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  but  there  was 
one  drawback.  Water  was  scarce  and  not 
good.  While  I  lived  there  at  home  one  of  l 
our  neighbors  by  the  name  of  Bell  gave 
an  old  fashioned  husking.  He  raised  a.' 
large  quantity  of  corn  and  I  had  the  honor! 
ot  an  invitation.  There  were  a  lot  of  youn» 
men  from  Mercer  borough  that  came  out 
for  sport.  The  corn  was  picked  off  the! 
stalk  in  the  ear  and  hauled  to  the  edge  of 
a  large  orchard  and  piled  in  a  heap,  per- 1 
haps  to  feet  long.  I  think  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  calculated  that  he  had  400  bushels  of! 
ears.  Well,  the  huskers  divided  the  heap 
and  the  captains  chose  their  help  and  each 
side  did  his  best,  not  to  husk  the  most' 
corn,  but  to  carry  off  the  most.  Not  a  tree ! 
m  that  orchard  but  had  a  pile  of  corn  on 
the  opposite  side.  After  the  pile  had  been!  - 
carried  off,  the  men  were  called  into  sup-!  . 
per  and  sat  down  to  a  table,  which,  for  all! 
that  could  appease  the  appetite  of  man  I 
think  I  have  never  seen  excelled  and  truth 
compells  me  to  say  that  the  huskers  did  a 
great  deal  better  justice  to  the  contents  of 
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dawning  of  the  great  moral  ideas  that  m 
time  of  war  characterized  the  people  of 
that  county.  The  owner  of  the  corn  was 
Quite  a  feeble  old  man  and  stood  in  need 
of  the  help.  There  was  a  very  poor  mar¬ 
ket  at  that  time  for  all  farm  products. 
Corn  was  worth  20  cents  and  wheat  60 
cents  in  goods.  This  .was  in  the.  years 
1823-24.— Daniel  Harrington  in  Tionesta  Vin- 
djgafpr.. 
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THE  McCULBOTJGHS 


Hold  Their  Centennial  Anniversary— Brief 


History  of  the  Family. 


The  McCullough  reunion  and  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  family 
in  this  county  was  ‘held  at  the  home  of 
Alexander  McCullough,  in  East  Lacka- 
wannock  township,  on  Thursday,  August 
13.  Favorable  weather  and  a  large  crowd 
of  McCulloughs  and  their  friends  and 
neighbors  contributed  to  make  this  the 
most  successful  gathering  ever  held  by  this 
family.  The  place  selected  is  a  model 
picnic  ground,  having  all  the  requirements 
for  base  ball,  boating,  etc.  A  bountiful 
dinner  was  served,  after  which  a  program 
was  carried  ont,  consisting  of  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  addresses  by  Rev. 
Stewart  and  Hon.  S.  H.  Miller.  A  history 
of  the  family,  dating  from  the  year  1700  to 
the  present  generation,  prepared  by  Wm,  P. 
McCullough,  and  read  by  his  son,  Frank 
M.  McCullough,  was  listened  to  very  atten¬ 
tively.  A  condensed  history  in  blank 
verse,  by  W.  Z.  McCullough,  was  well  re¬ 
ceived. 

Following  is  the  history: 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and 
Owing  to  the  indisposition  of 
W  this  the  history  of  the  past  generations  of 
;he  McCulloughs,  I  have  been  requested  to 
iay  that  in  collecting  the  data  it  has  been 
;he  effort  of  the  writer  to  observe  strict 
inthenticity.  We  will  therefore  ask  yonr 
indulgence  while  we,  with  pardonable  pride, 
refer  you  to  onr  ancestors. 

The  McCulloughs  came  originally  from 
the  north  of  Scotland  and  belonged  to  that 
hardy  race  of  people  known  as  Highland 
Scots,  from  which  race  came  William  Wal¬ 
lace  and  Robert  Brace,  the  pride  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  earliest  record  is  of  Alexander 
and  his  wife,  Mary,  born  in  1700.  He  was 
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Inoted  for  his  great  strength,  good  humor 
and  piety,  and  was  the  father  ot  a  large 
Ifamily.  William,  from  whom  came  all  the 
McCulloughs  here  present,  was  the  youngest 
of  this  family;  he  was  born  in  1740  and 
married  Miss  Jane  Frazier  in  1774.  Their 
first  child,  Mary,  was  bora  in  1775,  in 
which  year  they  came  to  America  and,  set¬ 
tled  near  New  York  City,  where  the  twins, 
William  and  Jane,  were  born,  October, 
1777.  They  moved  from  New  York  to 
York  county,  Pa.,  and  from  York  county  to 
Washington  county,  where  the  following 
children  were  born:  Nancy,  1779;  Mar¬ 
garet,  1781;  John,  1783;  Alexander,  1785; 
Rachael,  1787,  and  Elizabeth,  1789.  They 
next  removed  to  Mercer  connty,  Pa.,  in 
|  V,  16,  v-  "ore  they  settled  a  large  tract  cf 
land,  including  this,  the  old  homestead, 
the  William  McCullough  farm,  now  owned 
i  by  Hon.  S.  H.  Miller,  part  of  the  old  poor 
farm  and  the  John  McCallough  farm. 
These  lands  were  settled  by  William  Mc¬ 
Cullough  and  his  sons,  William  and  John, 
100  years  ago.  There  were  eight  children 
!  — three  boys  and  five  girls.  Mary,  the 
i  oldest,  married  William  Mounts  in  Wash¬ 
ington  county,  Jane  and  Nancy  were  mar¬ 
ried  the  same  day  after  they  came  to  Mercer 
connty,  Nancy  to  John  McWilliams  and 
Jane  to  Isaac  Morton,  in  1801 ;  Margaret 
married  John  McFarland  in  1800,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Sarah  Hawthorn  were  married  in 
I  1802,  John  to  Mary  Wright  in  1809,  and 
Alexander  to  Eleanor  Smith  in  1805. 

Great-grandfather  William  and  his  wife, 
Jane,  lived  here  for  years,  surrounded  by 
all  the  comforts  of  life,  after  the  red  men  of 
the  forest,  bear,  deer,  wolf  and  panther 
were  of  the  past.  She  lived  to  1814,  while 
he  remained  until  1833. 

William,  their  oldest  son,  who  married 
,  Sarah  Hawthorn,  was  the  father  of  seven 
children.  The  oldest,  James,  born  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1803;  Jane,  born  January  31,  1804; 
Leonard  D.,  born  May  8,  1808;  Rachael, 
born  March,  4,  1810;  Rebecca,  born  1813; 
Nancy,  born  September  10,  1815,  and 
Mary,  born  1817. 

James  was  married  to  Isabel  Walker, 
Jane  to  William  D.  Bell,  Leonard  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bromley,  Rachael  to  Hosack  Clark, 
Rebecca  to  William  McKean,  Nancy  to 
John  Forker,  Mary  to  William  Gibson,  and 
Uncle  Gibson  is  the  only  member  of  this 
family,  either  by  birth  or  marriage,  left, 
one  whose  early  life  and  associations  were 
with  our  grandparents  and  their  families, 
and  we  will  be  pleased  to  see  him  at  our 
reunion  next  year. 

Grandfather  (Uncle  Billie)  was  noted  for 
his  strength,  good  humor  and  integrity; 
grandmother  for  her  force  of  character  and 
good  cooking.  Their  kindness  and  hos¬ 
pitality  made  them  many  friends.  He  was 
the  first  to  pass  away,  dying  in  1&59.  aged 
nearly  83  years.  Grandmother  lived  until 
1861,  being  81  years  old. 

John,  who  married  Mary  Wright,  was 
the  father  of  seven  children.  The  oldest, 
Margaret,  born  in  1810,  married  Daniel 
Fleming;  Mary  Ann,  born  September  4, 
1812,  married  Joseph  Sykes,  June  30,  1831; 


W.  born  Febrnary  li,  1816;  George  F., 
born  March  17,  1818;  John  W.,  born  March 
17,  1821,  married  Mary  Patterson  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1848;  Samnel  T.,  bom  January  2, 
1824.  Annt  Mary  died  January  7,  i842, 
loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  her 
for  her  many  good  qualities.  Uncle  John, 
who  died  August,  1854,  was  a  kind  man,  of 
positive  temperament  and  much  energy. 

Uncle  Alexander  and  Aunt  Eleanor  had 
eleven  children.  The  oldest,  William, 
born  May  14,  1816,  died  June  29,  1819; 
Jane,  born  July  1,  1818;  Fergus  S.,  born 
September  19,  1820;  Nancy,  born  June  5, 
1822;  William,  namesake  of  his  older 
brother  (deceased),  born  October  15,  1824; 
Samuel,  born  March  3,  1827;  Alexander, 
born  May  14,  1829;  Martha,  born  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  1831;  Eleanor,  born  March  28, 
1834;  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  June  20,  1836; 
James  Martyn,  born  May  8,  1840. 

Jane,  the  oldest  daughter,  was  married 
to  Jonathan  Calvin,  January  31, 1839;  Fer¬ 
gus  S.  to  Louisa  Bean,  August  26,  1847 ; 
Nancy  to  John  Young,  June  1,  1852; 
Samuel  to  Martha  Carpenter,  June  23, 1859; 
Alexander  to  Harriet  Stinson,  June  12, 
1856;  Martha  to  J.  W.  Stinson,  September 
4,  1851. 

Uncle  Alexander  was  a  man  of  fine  social 
qualities,  kind  and  generous  to  a  fault; 
Aunt  Eleanor  was  a  woman  of  business 
capacity  and  energy.  They  were  noted  for  ' 
their  generosity,  Kinarress  ana  Hospitality.  - 

This  includes  the  history  of  this  family 
from  1700  to  the  present  time,  including 
the  families  of  this  trio  of  brothers  only,  as 
!  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  follow  the 
sisters  and  their  descendents. 

Our  history,  then,  antedates  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  our  people  being 
Residents  of  this  country  one  year  before 
Thomas  Jefferson  immortalized  himself  by 
writing  that  instrument.  They  were  a 
strong,  hardy  race;  their  children,  inherit¬ 
ing  much  of  their  vigor,  developed  by  the 
life  of  the  backwoodsman,  fitted  them  for 
the  life  and  hardships  of  the  early  pioneer. 
They  were  men  and  women  of  character, 
noted  for  their  integrity,  good  sense,  hos¬ 
pitality  and  courage. 

The  history  in  blank  verse: 

When,  in  all  their  virgin  beauty. 

Bloomed  the  flowers  on  hill  and  lowland, 
Bloomed  the  flowers  iathe  springtime, 

By  the  brook  and  in  the  forest 

Where  the  frightened  deer  went  springing 

Fast  before  the  savage  hunter, 


Then  it  was  that  our  forefathers 
Left  their  bonnie  home  in  Scotland, 
Crossed  the  wild  and  stormy  ocean 
To  the  new  found  land  of  freedom, 
Settled  in  the  old  York  county, 

In  the  land  beyond  the  mountains. 
Then  across  the  'Alleghenies 
To  the  west  they  turned  their  footsteps, 
And  in  Washington’s  fair  valleys 
Builded  for  themselves  a  homestead, 
While  the  red  men  of  the  forest 
Trapped  the  beaver  and  the  otter. 

In  the  year  of  six  and  ninety, 

Years  a’  hundred  since  have  gone  by, 
Once  again  a  new  home  sought  they. 
With  their  rifles  as  companions, 

Bold  they  strode  into  the  forest, 

To  the  woods  of  Mercer  county. 


,TU=  nere' where  We’re  assembled 
They  established  their  plantation; 

By  von  spring  they  built  their  cabin; 
Here  thev  lived  and  here  they  labored, 
In  tbe  seed-time  and,  the  harvest, 

In  the  summer  and.  the  winter. 

Let  us  emulate  our  fathers ! 

They  were  true  and  brave  and  noble. 
Let  us,  like  them,  conquer  trouble, 

Do  to  God  and  man  our  duty, 

Then  we’ll  meet  in  grand  reunion. 

In  the  land  of  fadeless  beauty. 


From, 


Date 
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HALF  A  CENTURY. 


Who  Were  Odd  Fellows  Fifty  Years 
Ago  in  Mercer,  -f 

The  Organization  of  Mercer  Lodge  No.  323, 
I.  O.  O.JF.,  in  1848,  and  Sketches  of  ! 
the  Men  that  Joined  the  Lodge 
During  that  Year. 

To  the  N.  G.,  V.  G.,  officers  and  brethren' 

of  Mercer  Lodge ,  No.  323,  1.  O.  O.  F.: 

To  me  it  has  been  delegated  to  write  a 
history  of  this  Lodge.  I  have  found,  on 
attempting  it,  the  work  too  great  if  fin¬ 
ished  in  detail.  To  do  it  slightingly  or 
superficially  would  be  unsatisfactory,  so 
instead  of  a  history  of  the  work  of  the 
Lodge  for  half  a  century,  I  have  written 
sketohes,  from  memory,  as  also  from 
the  minutes  of  those  who  instituted  and 
constituted  our  Lodge  in  the  Year  of 
Grace,  1848. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  12, 
that  District  Deputy  Grand  Master 
Thomas,  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  opened  a  Degree  Lodge  in  the  old 
academy  building  in  our  town.  He  was 
assisted  in  this  work  by  P.  G.  Meredith, 
of  Angerona  Lodge,  289,  Pittsburg ; 
Bro.  Reynolds,  of  Shenango  Lodge,  195, 
New  Castle ;  Bro.  Lamberton,  Venango  ! 
Lodge,  255,  Franklin  ;  and  Bro.  Braden, 
of  Mahoning  Lodge,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
when  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth 
degrees  were  conferred  upon  Bros. 
Samuel  Henderson,  Jos.  R.  Hunter,  and 
Robt.  C.  Rankin,  all  of  this  town,  and 
also  the  fifth  upon  Bro.  Charles  Curtis, 
of  Sharon, 

Bro.  Samuel  Henderson,  at  this  first 
meeting,  was  elected  Noble  Grand  ;  Bro. 
Joseph  R.  Hunter,  Vice  Grand  ;  Bro. 
Robert  C.  Rankin.  Secretary  ;  Bro.  Chas. 


Curtis,  Assistant  Secretary,  and  Bro. 
Dawson  Wordsworth,  of  Liberty  town¬ 
ship,  Treasurer,  and  all  were  at  once 
installed. 

The  first  names  proposed  for  member¬ 
ship  after  the  institution  of  Mercer  Lodge 
■were  those  of  Francis  D.  Gill,  James 
Morton,  Henry  Forker,  Norman  W.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Archibald  J.  McKean,  John  C. 

I  Stewart  and  John  Sloss,  all  of  Mercer, 
vouched  for  by  Bro.  Henderson ;  and 
I  also  the  names  of  James  Hazelton,  of 
Sharon,  and  Branton  Henderson,  of  Mer¬ 
cer,  vouched  for  by  Bro.  Jos.  R.  Hunter. 

'  These  were  duly  elected  to  member- 
jship  on  report  of  committee,  composed  of 
Bros.  Curtis,  Rankin  and  Wordsworth, 
when  they  were  presented  for  initiation, 
Bro.  D.  D.  G.  M.  Thomas,  ol  Angerona 
Lodge,  Pittsburg,  in  the  chair,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  Bro.  Meredith  Noble  Grand  dur¬ 
ing  the  ceremonies,  and  Bro.  Scroggs,  of 
New  Castle  Lodge,  acting  Vice  Grand. 

Noble  Grand  Henderson  appointed  the 
following  Darned  brethren  to  serve  in  the 
subordinate  offices  during  the  ensuing 
term  :  Norman  W.  Cunningham,  Con¬ 
ductor  ;  Archibald  J.  McKean,  Warden  ; 
James  Morton,  Outside  Guardian  ;  John  | 
,  Sloss,  -  Inside  Guardian  ;  Branton  H. 

'j  Henderson,  Right  Scene  Supporter; 
Henry  Forker,  Left  Scene  Supporter  ; 
Francis  D.  Gill,  Right  Supporter  of  the 
Noble  Grand;  John  C.  Stewart,  Left 
Supporter  of  the  Noble  Grand  ;  Vice 
Grand  Hunter  appointing  as  his  Right 
Supporter  Bro.  James  Hazelton. 

There  is  nothing  appearing  on  the 
minutes  of  this  first  meeting  and  insti¬ 
tution  of  Mercer  Lodge,  I.  O.O.  F.,  outside 
the  ordinary  routine  nature,  except  that 
a  proposition,  or  motion  by  Bro.  Rankin, 
to  confer  the  degrees  on  a  very  prominent 
citizen  of  the  town,  was  lost,  and  the  re¬ 
quest  denied  ;  but  we  may  not  pass  by, 
without  comment,  the  names  of  our  early 
brethren,  pioneers  we  may  say  of  Odd 
Fellowship  in  the  county. 

First  we  find  as  its  Noble  Grand 
Samuel  Henderson,  who  came  ,  to  our 
town  with  his  widowed  mother,  from 
Norristown,  Pa.,  while  he  was  yet  a  lad, 
reaching  manhood  here.  Bro.  Hender¬ 
son  was  a  dry  goods  merchant,  a  skillful 
book-keeper,  of  pronounced  honesty,  and 
related  by  blood  and  marriage  to  the 
Cunninghams,  Satterfields  and  Holstiens. 
He  sleeps  in  the  old  grave  yard  beside 
his  first  wife  ;  the  second  has  become  a 
resident  of  Philadelphia.  Matthias,  his 
eldest  son  has  been  among  the  foremost 
of  the  citizens  of  Sharon,  lately  retiring 
from  business  and  care  in  possession  of 
large  wealth  to  New  Castle,  Pa.  Other 
children  of  our  first  Noble  Grand  with 
their  mother  reside  in  Philadelphia,  oc¬ 
cupying  places  of  honor  and  profit. 
Noble  Grand  Henderson  was  of  quiet 
speech  and  gentle  manner. 

The  name  of  Joseph  R.  Hunter,  as  the 
first  Vice  Grand  of  this  Lodge,  is  one 
familiar  and  pleasing  to  many  of  us  who 
are  yet  here.  Bro.  Hunter  early  in  the 
’50’s  elected  to  make  Pittsburg  his  home, 


and  we  need  not  say,  to  those  who  kept 
trace  of  him,  to  what  success  he  attained 
in  the  city  of  his  adoption,  nor  how,  by 
merit  and  kindly  qualities,  he  drew  to 
,  himself  friends  from  every  walk  of  life, 
"who,  “knitted  to  him  with  hooks  of 
steel,”  loved  him  to  the  hour  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  within  the  past 
winter.  Bro.  Hunter  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  commercial  import- 
1  ance  of  his  adopted  city,  and  was  from 
its  inoeption  a  trusted  and  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  good  man, 
a  good  brother,  a  most  sincere  Odd 
Fellow. 

Fe  w  of  us  reme  mber  our  first  Secretary, 
Robert  C.  Rankin,  Esq.,  but  there  are  a 
,few  who  do,  and  recall  with  pride  that 
this  prinee  of  gentlemen  was  the  recorder 
of  the  small  affairs,  as  well  as  great,  of 
this  Lodge  of  ours  fifty  years  ago.  A 
superb  lawyer,  a  bright  scholar,  as  gal¬ 
lant  as  a  Bayard,  he  filled  a  place  in  this 
community  that  has  been  well-nigh 
empty  since  his  departure.  Of  a  brilliant 
family  of  brothers,  be  was  the  brightest 
of  them  all,  and  sleeps  with  his  kindred  in 
our  cemetery.  When  shall  we  look  upon 
his  like  again  ? 


rsro.  Charles  Ourtis.  Those  who  re¬ 
member  the  development  of  the  great 
coal  interests  of  Western  Mercer  county 
will  be  reminded  of  him.  His  family 
was  among  the  pioneer  miners  and  ship¬ 
pers  of  block  coal  from  the  Shenango 
Valley,  and  operating  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  prosperous  little  city  of  Sharon 
saw  it  emerge  from  the  obscurity  of  a 
country  village  to  a  town  second  to  none 
in  Western  Pennsylvania.  The  Curtis 
family,  in  the  early  history  of  Mercer, 
were  honored  residents;  going  to  Sharon 
'while  Bro.  Charles  was  yet  a  young 
man,  ties  of  friendship  and  brotherhood 
were  maintained  while  life  lasted.  Bro 
Curtis  died  eariy  in  life,  loved  and  re¬ 
gretted,  and  sleeps  with  his  name  and 
kin  at  Sharon. 

The  first  treasurer  of  Mercer  Lodge 
was  Dawson  Wordsworth,  and  who  that 
knew  this  kindly  Irishman,  this  genial 
wit,  this  brightest  and  bravest  boy  of 
them  all  will  ever  forget  him  ?  Bro 
Wordsworth  was  an  honest  tiller  of  the 
soil  Of  Springfield  or  Liberty  townshiD 
with  a  natural  taste  for  politics,  a  high 
regard  for  religion,  and  a  keen,  appreci¬ 
ative  taste  for  all  the  good  things  of  life 
Bro  Wordsworth,  at  the  institution  of 
this  Lodge,  was  a  county  officer,  perhaps 
commissioner.  Later  in  life  he  retired 
to  the  shades  of  Slippery  Rock,  near  to 
Kiester  s  Park,  in  Butler  county,  where 
amid  a  community  of  intelligent  and 
prosperous  farmers  he  quietly  lived  to  a 
good  green  old  age,  respected  and  loved 
by  the  entire  population.  He  proudly 
claimed  for  his  cousin  the  Poet  of  the 
Lakes,  Wordsworth  of  England,  our 
secretary’s  ancestors  moving  from  the 
latter  country  to  Ireland  in  time  to  make 
a  native  of  him. 


,  D.  Gill  was  a  baker  in  the  first  es¬ 
tablishment  of  that  kind  in  Mercer.  He 
lived  here  many  vears, following  his  trade, 


until  seeing  a  higher  light,  it  is  hoped, 
he  became  a  local  preacher  in  the  Metho¬ 
dist  church,  of  which  he  was  a  zealous 
member.  Bro.  Gill  has  long  since  joined 
the  church  triumphant.  His  father-in- 
law,  the  late  John  Boston  of  this  town, 
on  being  asked  what  kind  of  a  preacher 
his  son-in-law,  Gill,  was,  replied  :  “Well, 
he  may  not  be  anything  extraordinary  as 
a  preacher,  but  it  would  astonish  you 
the  blankest  to  hear  him  pray  t” 

James  Morton  was  a  decent,  civil 
Irishman,  who  spent  his  boyhood  on  the 
Findley  farm,  with  the  family  of  that 
name,  near  town,  and  died  about  ten 
years  since  in  Youngstown,  O.,  where 
I  the  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
hotel  keeping. 

Henry  Forker,  a  native,  was  a  son  of 
the  late  Gen.  John  Forker.  Bro.  Forker 
while  a  lad  was  his  father’s  deputy  while 
the  former  was  sheriff  of  the  county. 
At  the  end  of  the  term  he  entered  the 
drug  and  grocery  trade  here  and  followed 
mercantile  pursuits  until  his  capital  and 
splendid  success  demanded  a  larger  field. 
It  was  then  that  the  western  ooal  fields 
of  Meroer  county  were  attracting  the  at¬ 
tentions  of  the  wise  and  far-seeing,  and 
Bro.  Forker  was  not  long  in  disposing  of 
his  interests  here  and  entering  upon  a 
oareer  of  enterprise  and  success  which 
for  that  day  was  phenomenal.  Bro. 
Forker  reared  a  large  business,  and 
died  about  1865  one  of  the  foremost  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  while 
his  name  was  synonymous  of  all  that 
was  honorable  and  clean. 

Norman  W.  Cunningham  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  bar,  coming  here  from  Beaver 
county.  A  few  of  us  remember  him  as  a 
particularly  fine  looking,  gentlemanly 
I  man,  somewhat  fastidious  as  to  dress, 
'elegant  grace  of  manner,  and  a  ladies 
man  o£  the  most  pronounced  type.  A 
few  years  since  he  was  still  llving  near 
Beaver  in  comfortable  old  age,  nor  do 
we  know  if  this  among  the  first  mem¬ 
bers  of  Mercer  Lodge  has  yet  been  called 
home. 

A,  J.  McKean  appears  as  No.  5  among 
that  party  who  rode  the  goat  on  the  night 
of  Oct.  12,  1848.  Bro.  McKean’s  long 
life  has  been  before  many  of  us  as  an 
open  book  :  it  goes  without  saying  that 
Bro.  McKean’s  life  has  been  a  good  life, 
and  being  good  has  been  a  happy  one ; 
that  he  has  attained  to  wealth  and  im¬ 
portance  is  an  object  lesson  to  every  poor 
boy  in  our  midst.  He  is  still  young  and 
handsome  and  looks  as  though  he  knew 
not  how  to  wither  ;  like  Bro.  Forker,  he 
was  his  father’s  deputy  sheriff  early  in 
life,  and  has  been  busy  as  a  nailer  every 
moment  since  he  was  born. 

J.  Carlisle  Stewart  was  a  son  of  the  I 
late  James  Stewart.  He  was  “brought 
up”  in  the  Patterson  store,  where  he 
showed  early  an  adaptability  and  zeal  for 
his  master’s  interests  that  gave  him  suc¬ 
cess.  When  the  iron  furnace  at  Big 
Bend  was  erected  by  its  owners,  KiDg  & 
McFarland,  Bro.  Stewart  was  made  man¬ 
ager  of  its  store  :  later  he  “married  the 


|  old  man’s  (McFarland’s)  daughter,” 
opened  a  store  here  on  his  own  aocount 
and  in  due  time,  as  was  the  way  then, 
drifted  to  the  great  West.  Bro.  Stewart 
has  been  elected  to  the  Mayoralty  of  his 
adopted  city,  Galesburg,  Illinois,  and  hast* 
held  there  many  places  of  note  and  dis-M 
tinction. 

John  Sloss,  who  completes  the  list  of 
this  night’s  novitiates  in  Odd  Fellowship, 
was  well  known  to  many  of  the  present 
members  of  the  Lodge.  His  sad  ending 
is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us, 
being  accidently  drowned  while  attempt¬ 
ing  with  two  brothers  to  cross  the  Shen- 
ango  at  Sharon  during  the  prevalence 
of  a  flood.  Bro.  Sloss  was  a  genial, 
clever  man,  fond  of  his  friends,  and  he 
had  many  of  them.  He  sought  the  quiet  ’ 
walks  of  life  ;  was  proud  of  his  home  and 
his  neighbors,  and  within  his  means  was 
ever  ready  to  help  the  unfortunate  and 
needj .  Bro.  Sloss  had  many  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  good  citizen  and  therefore 
a  good  Odd  Fellow. 

On  the  second  meeting,  Oct.  23,  1848, 
wo  find  Samuel  Bowman  presented  and 
initiated.  This  brother  is  probably  with 
us  to-day,  and  may  be  distinguished  by 
his  long  white  beard,  an  air  of  quiet 
gentility  and  a  face  through  whose  line-  i 
ments  shine  tokens  of  a  well  spent  life,  i  j 
making  graceful  his  declining  years.  ' 
Several  decades  since  Bro.  Sam.  Bow¬ 
man  left  our  midst  to  cast  his  fortunes 
with  the  promising  town  of  New  Castle,  ) 
where  he  has  remained,  a  useful  citizen, 
respected  by  all.  Bro.  Row  nan  ho  a  Koaq  I 
an  Alderman  of  New  Castle  so  long  tha* 

'  the  “memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
I  oontrary.’’  His  father  was  a  good  and 
meek  man  of  whom  it  is  said  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth. 

And  next  on  the  roll  of  electives  comes 
Dr.  Geo.  W.  Yeager.  The  very  recent 
death  of  this  brother,  in  this  his  life-time 
home,  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  us  all 
Bro.  Yeager  was  a  native  of  the  town, 
where  his  father  had  spent  a  long  life  oi 
patient  industry,  rearing  a  numerous 
family  of  bright  children.  The  Dr.,  when 
past  the  school  facilities  afforded  by 
the  Mercer  Academy,  evinced  a  taste  for 
the  medical  profession,  upon  the  study  of 
which  he  entered  alter  a  brief  sojourn  in 
the  mines  of  California,  where  he  was  a 
mining  partner  with  his  old  Academy  i 
school  fellow,  the  late  Gen.  Alex.  Hays.  V 
An  alumnis  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl-  ' 
vania,  the  Doctor’s  life,  and  thought, 
and  study,  was  his  profession,  which  he 
loved  above  all  things  earthly,  while 
ministering  to  the  poor  was  to  him  bread 
and  meat.  He  has  left  a  worthy  suc¬ 
cessor  in  his  son,  Dr.  M.  G.  Yeager,  also 
a  worthy  Odd  Fellow  and  member  of 
this  Lodge.  s 

Branton  Holstien  Henderson  within  a 
few  years  joined  the  “great  majorty”  at 
Sharon,  where  he  had  long  been  a  resi¬ 
dent.  Bro.  Henderson  was  our  first 
Secretary’s  only  brother,  and  was  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  our  town  in  his  25th  year,  when 
he  first  became  an  Odd  Fellow.  Later, 
about  1861,  he  opened  a  dry  goods  busi- 


ness  at  New  Castle,  which  he  continued 

event”  h a v ' W a 'h  Ab°'Ut  the  Close  of  that 
having  been  very  successful  dur- 

°  its  progress  in  the  accumulation  of 
money,  he  drifted  to  Sharon  as  the  way 
then  seemed  to  be  with  many  of  our  f el 

the^8  Here  he  J°inecI  with 

e  Forkers,  Spearman  and  Curtis  all 

Mercer  names  and  Odd  Fellows,  eVry 
one,  in  the  production  of  block  coal  and 
p  g  iron,  materials  whioh  made  him  a 

hLrysrWnffi„anhindeed-  He  ^the^dto 

j  ??  home,  with  his  widowed 
mothef,  his  dead  brother  Samuel’s  sod 
Matthias  ;  and  when  death  called  him 
hence  a  few  years  since,  he  made  that 

muibl8  bei,rat-la^  SiviDg  him  almost  a 
llion  dollars.  The  family  home  here 
was  the  stone  residence  on  North  Pitt, 
mo  ?-°tb of  candidate  of  this  second  ni^ht 
“®®fclfS.fi;ty  years  ago  in  the  old  Acad- 
waa  Jeff0r6(,n  Newcombe 
IT,118  ancient  brother  oame  not  to 
have  a  Thomas  to  his  Jefferson,  which 
was  much  the  fashion  at  that  day,  is  be- 
yond  your  paragrapher.  Of  JefftrsoJ 
Newcombe,  an  Odd  Fellow,  so  many 

y®a™.  a&?  thlS  j®  Knovr  :  He  was  a  farmJ 
er,  of  the  good  old  township  of  Dela¬ 
ware  ;  was  good  to  himself;  was  good  to 

?8  a  matter  °f  course  a  good 
Odd  Feilow  long  since  gathered  to  hi* 

£  h«Vhe  dlstant  west.  His  father^ 

\h  ®t0.De  house,  now  the  Stranaha  ' 
omestead  in  East  Lackawaunock ;  am 

n^rj\rZhl6*Ir-  i0hn  Lsfferty  inform 
us  that  the  elder  Newcombe  paid  hii 
during  its  erection  a  fippenny  bit  a  wee 
for  carry, ng  to  one  of  his  workman  hisi 
daily  dinner.  And  four  fippenny  bits  al 
mon  th  in  the  currency  of  to  day  amounts! 
to  the  magnificent  sum  of  25  cents.  The 
sire  of  our  brother  Jefferson  must  have 
been  a  little  near  in  his  calculations. 

hollowing  him,  on  the  same  night  we 
find  Dr  A.  B  Hill.  The  Doctor  comes 
to  mind  at  this  time  as  a  man  of  large: 
size  and  stature,  a  good  looker  and  a 
good  liver.  He  came  to  Meicer  a  fully 
fledged  Doctor  of  the  old  school ;  prac-r 
ticed  his  profession  here  for  a  few  years 
when  he  returned  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  came,  Brownsville,  Pa.,  I  be- 
lieve.  Dr.  Hill  was  a  striking  figure 
among  the  clever  men,  professional  and: 
otherwise,  for  which  Mercer  was  noted 

hnm  m  wl6arly  day‘  He  was  alike  at 
home,  whether  at  singing  a  song,  telling 

Umb^  a  ^00^»  or  amputating  a 

Nov.  6th,  Walter  J.  Hunter  came 
prancing  to  the  wicket,  astride  the, 

mfr  TP^°riCf  §0atV  To  the  members  ofi 
our  Lodge  to-day  I  have  to  say  that  Bro.1 

Hunter  was  of  a  family  which  came  to 
Mercer  when  it  was  wilderness  all  about. 

He  had  few  advantages  of  education, 
none  of  wealth  A  wagon-boy  with  his 
father  s  team,  drawing  goods  from  Pitts¬ 
burg  to  Erie,  while  yet  in  his  ’teens,  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  cabinet  making 
and  going  to  New  York  City  he  there 
completed  and  worked  at  his  trade  Bro 
Hunter  was  a  type  of  man  now  seldoi/ 


ujuu  wim.  witnoutschoolastic  learning, 
be  was  as  familiar  with  the  aneient  classics 
as  many  a  modern  scholar  with  a  oollege 
degree.  The  poets  were  at  his  tongue’s 
lend,  while  he  walked  in  daily  thought 
with  Addison  and  Steele.  Want  of  do- 
|  mestic  ties  and  the  softening  influences 
i of  a  home— for  our  poor  old  brother  was 
ever  a  bachelor — he  beoame  somewhat 
irrascible  in  his  nature,  but  his  words 
and  wit  caused  no  lasting  sting.  Many 
of  bis  sayings  have  become  ancient  his-f 
tory,  amd  to  a  few  of  us  who  are  leftj 
Bro.  Watt  Hunter’s  words  and  ways  j 
have  a  spice  and  piquancy  that  never! 
palls.  Late  in  the  evening  of  his  days 
he  gathered  his  lares  and  penates  and  hied 
him  to  Illinois  to  the  home  of  his  sister 
Kachel,  that  his  eyes  might  be  closed  im 
death  by  the  only  woman  he  ever  con¬ 
fessed  to  have  loved.  And  there  he^ 
sleeps  to-day  by  that  sister’s  side.  Poor  ■ 
old  Uncle  Watt.  Peace  to  thy  ashes. 

Nov.  24th,  next  Joseph  R.  JJouglass  is 
recorded  as  having  been  received8  Bro 

asked  to8  hJaS  ^  y6arS  °f  age  wheu  be 
asked  to  be,  and  was  received  an  Odd 

f®l  ow-  F-'8  calllDg  was  that  of  a  clerk 
OSH  ln  tkafc  capacity  in  the  office 
of  h  s  father,  who  at  that  time  was  serv- 

ofSn^ntehC°Uf ty  1D  *,he  resP°nsible  offices 
of  prothonotary  and  clerk  of  the  several 
courts.  Brother  Douglass  beoame 
i an  *r9onaut  on  the  California  gold 
excitement,  and,  with  Dr.  Yeager  and 
others  of  our  town,  followed  the  weary 
trackless  plains  for  six  months  at  the 
p"Llfl0/  °*  tea“8  ,t0  tbe  shores  of  the 
f  ac!„:  H®re  hl<?  shining  qualities  of  cam- 
aradane and  good  businessense,  together 
with  much  good  looks,  won  him  abundant 
money  and  troops  of  friends.  After 
many  years  of  success  in  the  accumuia- 

5««°Jgoldi  °u® 6ad  day  the  fickie  e°d- 

fa  ?f..tur“ed  ber  back  upon  him,  (the 
jade  .)  and  so  too  turned  he  his  upon  the 
scenes  of  many  years  of  hard  labor 
triumphs  and  misfortunes,  for  he  found 
a  home  and  new  field  in  the  pay  depart- 
ment  of  the  Texas  Pacific  R.  RP,  0f 
which  his  kinsman,  Hon.  Thos.  A.  Scott 
Wt8  Pre1sident-  Bro.  Douglass  remained 
a  bachelor  we  believe  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  San  Antonio  within  a  few 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Holidaysburgh 

n  ,  ^  lnJ?rder'  ®n  Dec-  llth,  we  find 
Col.  Geo.  Flake.  The  books  report  Col. 
i?  lake  a  painter,  aged  43  years.  We  cannot 
now  remember  him  as  such.  His  place 
of  business,  which  he  built,  stood  where 
jire ack  s  °bSce  now  stands;  was 
tilled  with  all  manner  of  creeping,  crawl¬ 
ing,  flying  things,  which  themselves  were 
m  turn  filled  with  saw  dust  or  other 
combustible,  for  Bro.  Flake  was  appar- 
ent  y  a  child — a  little  wayward  perhaps 
of  fortune,  who  turned  a  somewhat 
oapncious  taste  to  taxidermy.  The  Col 
stuffeo  things  and  made  dead  birds  look 
as  tho  they  were  alive.  He  came  here 
fr°™  Philadelphia,  late  in  life,  inquest 
of  health  and  fortune,  which  last  it  is 
supposed  he  found  when  he  took  to  wife 
one  of  the  ancient  sisters  of  Amberson 


jie  who  had  ever  lived  where  they 
jre  born,  no  doubt,  on  the  corner  which 
has  long  been  Neuroh’s  barber  shop. 
Col.  Flake  had  the  advantage  ol  the  oul- 
tured  ways  of  the  Philadelphia  of  that 
day,  and  to  many  of  our  people  seemed 
an'ecceutric.  but  excepting  a  fondness 
for  the  good  things  of  life  every  day  in 
the  year,  he  was  not  unlike  many  a  good 
Odd  Fellow  who  went  that  way  before 
i  and  since.  Col.  Flake  was  among  the 
earliest  laid  away  in  the  then  new  oem- 
etery,  and  there  yet  lives  a  "boy”  who 
if  he  would  could  confess  to  being  one  of 
a  small  and  select  party  which  carried 
bodily  from  the  Colonel’s  place  the 
viands  and  wiands  of  an  entire  banquet, 
which  was  to  be  served  that  night  to  the 
Mercer  brass  band,  of  whioh  the  Colonel 
was  a  liberal  patron.  The  band  came,  as 
was  expected,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
eat,  nor  was  there  to  drink.  For  the 
naughty  boys  looked  down  from  the 
third  story  windows  of  the  Magoffin 
block  and  said  quietly  to  themsehes  ha 
— ha — their  stomachs  standing  out  with 
a  feast  of  fat  things.  It  is  conjectural 
who  those  boys  were  to  this  day.  It  was 
referred  to  as  Col.  Flake’s  banquet  to  the 
band  at  which  there  was  neither  to  eat 
nor  to  drink,  a  sort  of  Barmeoidian  feast. 

Thos.  W.  Pearson  came  in  upon  the 
same  goat  with  Col.  Flake,  and  if  so, 
must  have  ridden  behind,  for  the  Colonel’s 
name  appears  first  in  its  order.  Bro. 
Pearson  was  a  tanner,  a  sou  of  one  of  the 
early  fathers  of  the  community,  coming 
to  Meroer  county  in  the  first  years  of  the 
century.  The  elder  Pearson  was  a  dis 
tinguished  man  in  his  day  and  generation, 
rearing  a  family  of  sons  and  daughters  of 
marked  ability.  Our  Bro.  Thomas  was 
perhaps  the  most  unpretentious  of  these. 
He  took  to  the  calling  of  a  tanner,  an 
important  and  lucrative  branch  of  trade 
in  the  early  settlements,  though  trade 
was  not  quite  in  the  Pearson  line.  They 
were  a  family  by  their  attainments  and 
leanings,  adapted  to  office,  place  and 
politics  ;  much  given  to  affairs  and  dis¬ 
putations.  Bro.  Pearson  inherited  the 
family  cough — a  most  dignified  one  it 
was — and  the  family  honor.  He  was 
ever  a  good  citizen,  a  good  neighbor  and 
a  kind  father.  And  he  is  a  good  one  who 
is  ever  good  to  his  own  and  to  the  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  household  of  faith  when  he 
can.  Such  was  Bro.  Tom  as  we  remem¬ 
ber  him.  He  died  with  his  son,  with 
whom  he  made  his  home  in  his  later 
years,  at  Centerville,  Butler  county,  and 
sleeps  beside  his  wife  in  our  cemetery. 

Dec.  11th  was  a  good  night  for  new 
material,  for  here  came  Wm.  Smith,  age 
30 ;  George  R.  Moore,  (Coolspring)  ; 
John  Findley,  Jr.,  merchant,  and  Wra. 
Gregory,  printer,  age  29.  As  there  were 
several  Williams  Smith  in  town  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  whioh  of  these  was  our 
brother.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
particular  William,  who  was  known  as 
English  Billy  and  Butcher  Billy — 
went  with  others  of  this  Lodge  in  ’49, 
or  therawav.  to  California  ;  then  again 


it  might  havo  been  “Tanner  William,” 
(which  isn’t  likely),  or  ’Squire  Jos.’s 
William.  But  we  know  all  about  who 
Geo.  R.  Moore  was  ;  among  other  things 
a  farmer,  a  school  master  and  Register 
and  Recorder  of  the  county.  George  has 
not  beeu  dead  long  enough  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  Losing  his  savings  late  in  life  thro 
going  surety  for  a  friend,  he  sought  the 
quiet  shades  of  Fredonia  and  there  sighed 
and  smoked  and  smoked  and  sighed  till 
his  life  and  his  light  alike  went  out  and 
Bro.  George  has  solved  the  great  mysteiy. 

And  Captain  Gregory — rather  Brother 
Gregory — by  profession  a  printer,  the  art 
preservative  of  all  arts,  and  age  29.  Look 
at  him  to  day.  Would  anyone  suppose 
that  this  typical  Odd  Fellow  had  ever  seen 
29  ?  Somehow  he  seems  to  most  of  us  al¬ 
ways  to  have  been  just  about  so  old.  That 
quick  step,  with  certain  tread,  that  clear 
eye  and  voice,  with  a  determined  and 
honest  purpose  in  all  things  betokens  an 
Odd  Fellow  who  knows  the  good  thing 
that  life  Is  and  means  to  cling  thereto 
while  he  can  see  anyone  else  living.  Bro. 
Gregory  will  doubtless  have  many  good 
things  said  of  him  after  he  Is  dead— for 
no  111  could  be  said  of  him — but  we  may 
say  here  that  the  dear  old  Captain — 
Brother — Gregory  has  been  an  Odd  Fel¬ 
low  all  the  days  since  hl6  initiation  In 
1848,  and  long  may  he  cont'nue  among  us 
a  living  lesson  of  usefulness  and  fidelity. 
The  brother  has  served  his  country,  fol¬ 
lowing  her  flag  through  victory  and  tempor 
ary  disaster.  Ho  too  he  has  followed  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  his  Lodge,  through  good  and  evil 
report,  himself  faithful  among  the  faith¬ 
less  and  despairing,  till  to-day  on  this  her 
Jubilee  Holiday  ho  sees  her  safely  moored 
In  the  harbor  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Andrew  J.  Carnahan,  farmer,  French- 
creek,  age  31  years.  This  brother,  If  still 
in  the  fie1  h,  is  an  older  man  than  Brother 
Gregory,  but  he  was  young  enough  to 
come  into  Mercer  from  Frenchcreek  town¬ 
ship  on  the  night  of  Dec.  18th,  and  become 
an  Odd  Fellow.  When  some  of  us  were 
boys— but  boys  no  longer  many  a  day 
since — '.he  name  Andrew  J.  Carnahan  was 
as  familiar  as  household  words.  There 
was  never  a  convention  by  the  people  for 
the  people  at  which  he  was  not  a  dele¬ 
gate.  A  reformer  I  think  he  was  and  a 
man  of  good  works  withal. 

James  Onslow — Brother  Jim— a  fellow 
of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy ; 
when  shall  we  look  upon  his  like  again  ? 
Was  he  wont  to  set  the  table  In  a  roar  ? 
Aye,  and  to  upset  It,  too,  if  It  were  his 
mind  Printer,  publisher,  soldier,  f02d 
Pa.  Yols.,)  legislator,  correspondent,  what 
was  he  not  ?  A  hypocrite,  that’s  what  he 
was  not;  mostly  he  was  not  that.  Bro. 
Onslow  was  wild  at  times ;  but  he  lived 
long  and  late  enough  to  say  and  do  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  do  It.  Whether  in  the  private 
office  of  a  cabinet  minister  or  In  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  old  Pittsburg  Gommer. 
cial,  he  was  ever  at  home,  doing  work  that 
had  been  laid  out  for  men  only  of  first- 
class  ability  to  do  ;  the  hard  vorked  prin¬ 
ter,  the  devil-ma-care  soldier,  the  poverty- 
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stricken  country  editor,  tie  never  gave  up 
till  he  had  tried  Mud,  and  then  tried  again 
and  again.  Death  must  have  caught  our 
Bro.  Onslow  napping,  or  else  found  him 
In  a  mood  eager  to  go.  Let  us  hope  the 
latter  situation  his,  and  that  he  was  alike 
ready  and  willing.  Frances  Murphy 
classed  this  brother  among  the  most  valued 
of  his  adherents,  from  the  inception  of 
that  great  reform  known  as  the  Murphy 
Movement.  He  married  In  this  town  his 
first  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Stewart. 

George  Adams.  Well  there  aren’t  many 
to  say  who  and  what  was  George  Adams, 
who  on  Christmas  Day,  1848,  entered  this 
Lodge.  At  the  age  of  25,  he  was  a  mer¬ 
chant  In  this  place — a  bookseller — the 
first  of  his  calling  In  the  town,  a  bright, 
dapper  Yankee,  good  looking,  good  dress¬ 
ing  and  good  mannered  young  man,  much 
sought  after  by  the  ladles  and  liked  by  all 
the  men.  George  lived  among  us  a  faith¬ 
ful  brother  for  a  few  years,  when,  crossed 
in  love  or  for  some  better  reason  mayhap, 
he  took  himself  back  to  Warren,  Ohio,  hla 
native  home,  from  whence  he  came ;  and 
there,  in  a  modest  book  store  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  square,  the  father  of  a  large  family,  he 
was  living  the  solid,  substantial  merchant, 
and  almost  the  oldest  oitizen  of  his  goodly 
city,  when  we  saw  him  but  a  few  years 
since,  full  of  years  quite,  but  more  than 
full  of  money. 

When  it  entered  the  mind  of  James ; 
Sloes  to  become  an  Odd  Fellow  on  the 
Christmas  of  that  year  of  Grace,  1848.  j 
Uncle  Watt  Hunter,  Henry  Forker  and  ' 
our  own  Captain  Gregory  appeared  as  his  j 
vouchers.  It  Is  as  dollars  to  cents  that  after 
Lodge  the  members  were  bidden  to  Jerry 
Alklre’s.  Now  Jerry  was  perhaps  the 
first,  or  at  least  among  the  first  to  keep  a 
restaurant  in  this  ancient  boro.  And  It 
was  at  his  hospitable  board  that  the  breth¬ 
ren  ot  that  day  were  wont  to  regale  them¬ 
selves.  And  Bro.  Sloss  despised  none  of 
the  good  things  of  this  life,  while  holding 
in  high  esteem  tl  e  things  which  were 
of  good  report.  Who  better  knew  the 
flavor,  the  tint,  and  the  boquetof  the  wine 
of  life  as  we  received  it  in  Mercer  in  the 
40’s  than  Bro.  Sloss.  The  soul  of  honor, 
when  the  large  manufacturers  destroyed 
his  trade  and  business,  and  he  could  no 
longer  live  at  the  liberal  rate  which  had 
been  his  habit,  he  lived  as  he  best  could  in 
his  changed  circumstances,  and  died  an 
honest  man,  owing  no  man  any  business 
debt. 

Ezra  Pearson  became  a  member  at  the  ; 
same  time.  Bro.  Pearson  was  45  years  of  j 
of  age  when  It  entered  his  mind  to  so've  j 
the  mysteries  of  Odd  Fellowship.  This  j 
Bro.  was  a  hatter,  one  of  that  ancient  ■ 
guild,  like  that  of  the  village  chair  maker, 
cabinet  maker,  Ac.  gone  never  to  return,  i 
Mr.  Pearson  was  a  relative  of  all  the 
Pearsons  h  re.  Himself  and  wife  were 
Philadelphians,  coming  here  probably 
early  In  life  to  follow  the  trade  of  a  hatter 
because  of  the  abundance  of  hat-making 
fur  which  the  native  peltry  furnished 
Alas,  the  hatter  and  his  vocation  have 
alike  vanished  as  have  most  of  the  hand- 
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wrought  Industrial  trades  from  our  midst.  > 

Mr.  Pearson  reared  a  large  family  in  Mer¬ 
cer  and  has  proceeded  them  all  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  the  other  shore. 

The  last  man  at  the  wicket — as  cricket 
players  say — In  1848,  was  our  nearby 
neighbor  Stephen  Barnet.  Bro.  Barnet 
was  a  tender  youth  of  23,  and  a  tanner, 
when  he  was  elected  an  Odd  Fellow.  His 
friend  and  afterwards  soldier- mate  Bro. 
Giegory,  when  25  years  later  they  cam¬ 
paigned  together  up  and  down  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  sometimes  after  Lee’s  army 
and  sometimes  the  other  way,  must  have 
sighed  for  the  good  old  times  ’way  back  In 
the  40’s,  when  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other  they  became  Odd  Fellows  with  good 
fare  at  home,  no  darned  musket,  knap¬ 
sack,  canteen  and  haversack  to  carry,  and  ! 
a  wife  each  of  them  that  could  show 
Queen  Victoria  or  any  other  crowned  head 
how  to  make  the  best  buckwheat  cakes 
you  ever  saw  or  anything  else  that  a  white 
man  in  a  white  man’s  country  loves  to  eat. 
Yes,  these  old  members  of  Mercer  Lodge 
must  have  reflected  some  very  curious  re¬ 
flections  to  themselves  as  they  marched, 
and  fought,  and  marched  and  fought  again 
in  the  139th  Penna.  Vols.  for  three  weary 
years.  Ask  them  some  day  about  It.  Bro. 
Gregory  will  tell  you  a  good  tale  and  so 
will  Bro.  Barnet,  for  old  Odd  Fllows  who 
average  close  to  80. 

We  have  closed  the  year  1848  with  Bro. 
Barnet,  he  being  the  last  member  received 
during  that  year.  To  mention  each  mem¬ 
ber  received  In  the  fifty  years  would  re¬ 
quire  more  space  and  time  than  would  be 
profitable  or  entertaining.  But  I  may  say 
of  the  many  hundreds  who  have  become 
Odd  Fellows  in  Lodge  323  since  Its  Incep¬ 
tion  they  have  been  our  very  foremost 
citizens  in  church,  in  State  and  in  all  that 
goes  to  make  good  citizenship;  and  while 
all  may  not  have  alike  reached  the  top¬ 
most  round  in  life’s  ladder,  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  have  reached  the  goal  of  their  am¬ 
bitions  and  said  “it  is  enough  ;  let  me  go 
hence.”  C.  W.  Whistler.  J 


